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rat if ae | | 
ually A HISTORY We have before seen what extraor- 
Vi OF dinary pains were taken to prepare 
> the THE LAST HUNDRED DAYS OF | the way for those measures. First, 
pay ENGLISH FREEDOM, there were the everlasting paragraphs 
: re Ending with the Passing of the Ab-| in the Courter and such-like news- 


bare ggg solute-Power-of-Imprisonment Act, in papers, including the writings in 


Open. the month of March, 1817, that sanguinary publication, the 
wey emis Quarterly Review, conducted by the 
re the ' , “ | koe cae 

‘e de. A Joun Gorpsmitu, or HamBte | renegado, SouTuey, and the hireling, 
war. Mes, AND Mr. Ricnarp HInxMAN, Wituiam Girrorp. ‘These _para- 

UI or CHILLING ; 

fou 4 , graphs and articles, written by, or 
nse to WHO WERE : 





» hang MB The Chairman and Seconder at the dictated by those who wished to 
er out HE Meeting of the- People of Hampshire, ,adopt the measures, called upon the 
BGO Bs Portsdown-Hill, in the month of | Government for the adoption of them ; 
mw February, 1817, to Petition for a | and chided the Ministers for their tar- 
ed t Redress of Grievances, and for a Re- | diness in not having adopted vigorous 


| ven fim form in the Commons House of Par- | measures sooner; just in the same 





ye fiament. way that the creatures of the bloody 

it our wigeseen . ; 

edom, LETTER V. tyrant ae THE ‘THIRD won 
a- him for his tardiness in usurping 

_ On the Green-Bag Plots and Report.— | ‘ ner vi , a eae foley — 
uM) ° . =) ] hese vile W TS 3 

will bem On the conduct of certain indivi- | Crown. ihese vile writers; these 


. | exes » tools of the “ 

rollov, Ml duals relative to these. On the Re-| &Xeerable tools ot the Boroughmon 
‘ } Ag > 3 4 F } 22 , 

nd it Hl newal of the Absolute-Power-oj- | | gers; these murderers of their coun- 

Imprisonment Act. On the ques- | try’s freedom: these bravos in the 


a tion, whether this act wit/l ever | cause of Vespotism, who must answer 
men CbaSe. | for their deeds whenever the day of ° 
al ways North-Hampstead, Long-Isiaad, | justice shall arrive, stuck at no false- 
Ms “ 7 August, 1817. hood in point of fact, at no sophistry 
e 


Ir . ‘ ; ° 
> theil My Wortuy AND Berovep arenes in point of argument, at no considey- 


[now approach towards the conclu-{ ation whatever with regard to the 
‘on of the history of those measures,} means which they recommended to be 
nt; which, I trust, will, hereafter, become employed. They recommended the 
»pBettam 4 subject of solemn investigation at a going. much farther than as neces- 
time when men shall dare to speak} sary even for their own purposes. 
‘nd to write the truth. The audacious wretches were for di- 
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rect slaughter; knowing. very well 
that in order to prepare the way for. 
a mile, the guide must push on a mile 
and a half. We have got nothing 
but perpetual imprisonment at plea- 
sure, and these sanguinary monsters. 
recommended death at pleasure. | 

Next cante the Spercn of the Mi- | 
fusters, put into.the mouth of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, | 
close upon the heels of which came the) 
wpeeches, not of the Ministers and of 
their political adherents, but of those, 
or, at least, many of those, who are | 
called the OPPOSITION, and who 
did every thing that lay in their 
power to give the colour of justice 
and of reasonableness to those mea- 
sures which they well knew were 
about to be proposed. Last of all came 
thdse memorable COMMITTEES of 
the two Houses, rather than forget one 
man of whom we ought to wish to for- 
get our own names and to be deprived 
of the faculty of distinguishing which 
x our right hand and which ts our 
left. Ofthe manner of choosing these 
Committees, I gave, at the time, a 
very distinct account ; and, indeed, 
{ clearly showed to the whole nation, 





that the Committees were chosen en- 


| 


tirely by the Ministers themselves. 
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,; and Gentlemen. 
| cures and those of their relations ani 





the hirelmes of the Press | 


And, yet, 
-have had the bare-faced impudence 
to pretend, that there was creat im- | 
partiality observed in the forming of 


thése Committees ; because, forsooth, 





some of the “ gentlemen opposite” 


were put upon those Committees. 


Opposte, indeed! Aye, opposed to 





the “Ministers and their supporters. 


‘there have been a similar majority 





as far as regards a contest for poy, 
and profit; but, going cordially yy, 
them, and even surpassing them ; 
possible, in hostility to the just claiy, 
of the people to be represented 
truly and fairly in the Parliameny 










earts 
{ tho 
if thie 
idé 
| Amongst these “ gentlemen opposite” 
were Lords GRENVILLE, BUCKINGHAy, 
and FitzwiLLiIAM in the one House. jd | 
and, in the other, Lord MILTon, M; ould 
Ponsonsy, Sir ARTHUR PicoT, ai fe’ 
Look at these Lorie"! * 

Look at their Sin. 


pmbls 


ave | 











some others. 


heir ' 


dependents. Look at the seats whic 
those in the lower House fill. Look 
at the means by which they are wv. 
turned to that Houge. Look at all 
these, and then, if you can, express s 


lute 
inte 
ant 
ards 
















ace U 
suitable degree of indignation agains MiPinist 
the literary ruffians who have pretend. 


ed that the Ministers chose upon thu 


{thos 
entle 

° . , * hart on 
Committee persons opposite to ther iy’ ° 
. : hd th 
own way of thinking. i 
par lich 


stabli 


rto a 


However, I wish elearly to be ur. 
derstood that I do not believe thx 
the result would have been very dil. 
ferent if the committees had_ beer 
chosen by rea/ ballot, as commn 
for, if thore 


were such an immense majority ‘ 


jurymen are chosen; 


vote for the measures without seeing 
any evidence at all, why should ast 


our ol 


in a Committee to recommend those al 
or 


measures? ! Nay, notwithstanding ther 
were many men to vote and speak 
against the measures when p! oposed 
in the Houses, J am_ sincere!y of 
opinion, that there were not, 15 the 








Ae boi 
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zo Houses, more ‘than six or seven 
ai, who, at the bottom of. their 
warts, did not rejoice at the adoption 
fthose measures. But, if only one 
¢ these six Or seven had, by any 
ident found his way into one of the 
‘emmittées, the Reports would not 
nye been unanimous ; the surprising 
J happy harmony of the thing 
nid have been disturbed a little. 
lus, then, were the people of Eng- 
iid and Scotland and Wales wholly 
pprived of every thing bearing the 
mblance of liberty. Thé whole of 
Weir persons were placed at the ab- 
lute dispogal of the Munisters to 
jintents and purposes short of m- 
mi death; thtus 
wis and Honourable Gentlemen 
heeus all as much at thé mercy of the 
finsters, as the sheep and the dogs 
{those Noble Lords and Honourable 
titlemen are at their own disposal, 
tort of the infliction of instant death; 
nl this they did, too, without one 
nrticle of evidence lard before thefnto 
lablish any proofagainst the people, 
tto afford any presumption of even 
probable necessity for measures of 
nee of any degree. Let these facts, 
be 


‘eply upon your hearts, that nothing 


h, Englishmen ! inscribed so 
it the hand of death can efface them; 
id, let it be the first of your duties 
hinscribe them upon the hearts of 
our children. 

Wonderful was the dispatch to act 
pon these precious Reports before 
t boiling indignation of the people 


tuld give them: time to reflect, for a | 
Ment, 6n the méde of opposing 
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them and of showing their injustice. 
Swift, however, ag¥ was the hand that 
was smiting the liberties of the coun- 
try, it was not swift enough compléte- 
ly to prévent an exposure of the 
Reports. Amongst other things that 
the Parliamént wags destined to do 
was that of passing these laws upon 
Reports, of the absolute falsehood of 
parts of which, and of the most mate- 
rial parts of which, ample proof was 
tendered in both Houses, quite early 
enough to produce a revision of the 
Reports before any of the Bills were 
passed. 

Ft would be uséless to éntér into a 
minute examination of the whole of 
thesé Reports; suffice it-to say, that 
they turned upon two principal points, 
namely, that the Reformers in a body, 
and particularly that their Clubs and 
Societies were closely connected, not 
only in their operations, but in their 
views, with the Soeieties of Spenceans ; 
and, secondly, that the insurrection, 
as it was called, of the second of De- 
cember, wa8 an insurrection degun and 
carried on by the Reformers as well as 


by the Spenceans, These were the 


two pomts upon which the Reports 
principally turned, because, against 
the Reformers, taken separately, it 
would have been impossible, one 
would have thought, for the tormen- 
tor of For or for even a Crown-Lawyer 
to call It 


therefore, nécessary, so to cennect 


for coercive laws. was, 
the Reformers with the Spenceans as 
fo give a colour to the conclusion, 
that they both had, at bottom, the 


samé objects in view; that is to say, 





Dp2 








an universal confiscation of real pro- 
perty, and a subsequent distribution 
of it amongst the people at large. 
Now, it was offered to be proved, at 
the Bar of both Houses by Mr. 
CreARY, and at the Bar of both. 
Houses by Mr. Hunt, that, as far as 
they went to give colour to the above 
conclusion, the Reports in_ both 
Houses were wholly destitute of truth. 
The Petitions of these gentlemen, 
which were published in my Register 
of the first of March last, will remain 
as everlasting proofs against those 
Reports, as far as related to these 
two principal points; and, I anxiously 
hope that those two gentlemen will 
yet be called upon to give proof of 
their having delivered in those pe- 
titions. Since my departure from 
England, the Grand Jury of the City 
of Norwich, together with the Mayor 
of that corperation, have given on 
their oaths, and under their hands, a 
DIRECT CONTRADICTION to a 
particular, a distinct,’ and an im- 
portant fact stated in those Reports; 
and, yet, hear it, and remember it, 
Englishmen, to your last breath; it 
was upon these two Reports, contra- 
dicted as they were, by petitions 
upon their tables, and invalidated as 
they were, by the tender of evidence 
to prove their falsehood, that the two 
Houses proceeded to place the very 
persons of us all at the absolute will 
of the Ministers of the day. The 
other measures which they adopted 
upon these Reports were of them- 
selves sufficiently terrible; but this is 
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ngs he 
larat! 


keep in mind, and to remember ;}, 
this deed was committed in Conse 
quence of Reports such as I ha, 

























above described. p woul 
; ove mi 
Now, my friends, put it to y we 
; or 
own hearts: could either of you hay i 
sat silent while the Petitions of } ated 
¢ Com 
Cieary and Mr. Hunt were bef , 
pH10us 
the Heuse of Commons? Sir Fa 
t was 
cis BURDETT may say, that he did | 
. nds, 
want the people of Westminster f 
. tion 10 
‘elect him. He may say that heya , 
ting stl 
forced to go to the House of Cog - 
ie single 
mons; but if it had happened tha. al 
be ¢ 
either of you had been forced to, le eff 
Mg 
there in his place, the question I pam a 
° ° ye W 
to you is this: could you have # 
there si/ent, unless you had hk . 
struck dumb all at once, while M _ 
Hunt’s petition was lying upon “of 
table, and while no effort was made aa 
charge it home against the Report, - 
on which the liberties of the peo jon 
were in a few hours to be taken awa 7 
I think neither of you could: I th Th 
that if every word had brought ang. 
blister upon your tongue, YOu WOH. or 
have cried out against the outragemm ot 
injustice of depriving the people ton, 
their liberties, until, at any rate, = 
evidence tendered by the petitiogly. ie 


5 


had been heard at the Bar. Wh 


uccess 
shall we be told of any personal‘ 


: likes that Sir FRANcis BurDETT! oo 
to Mr. Hunt? If he had any 
and had good reasons for them, ! mad 
rational to expect that they Ido 
have been stated. But, at any ™™,, rig 
there was Mr. Hunt a petitioner of tha 
was the person who had taken @,.. ul 





the great deed which you ought to 





active part at the Spa Fields Me mberg 





tha 


ge 
hay 


id 
ter | 
he Wi 
d th 


y log 























nly 
ve 
d he 
ile M 


yu 
trage 
eople 
rate, 
yetitio 
Wh 
sonal ¢ 


DETT! 
any & 


1em;, 
py we 
any 


} 


gs; hecame forward with an explicit 
aration, that, if permitted to do it, 
would bring evidence to the Bar to 
ye many most interesting and most 
portant facts, and to negative, com- 
ely, one of the great assertions of 
»Committee. Was it the duty of 
House to hear him, or was it not ? 
it was; if that be your opinion, my 
nds, can you find out a justifi- 
yon for Sik FrRaNcis BuRDETT in 
ing still as a mouse, in not making 
ssingle effort to cause this evidence 
becalled to the Bar, and not one 
cle effort to expose the conduct of 
» who refused to hear this evi- 
ye! [tis no apology tosay, that 
Francis Burpe T disliked ‘the 
itioner, especially if that dislike 
sof very recent origin, and 
Id not be very easily saecounted 
and that, too, upon grounds fair 


just. But in no case could that 
ke be an apology for such con- 
There lay the petition, its al- 
lions were most important to the 
eof the people; and, not to use 
utmot efforts to give effect to that 
tion, was to act the part of a 
yer who should suffer his client’s 
¢ to go to ruin merely for fear of 
uccess doing credit to a person 
m he himself disliked. 

t, this was not the first instance 
hich Sir Francis BurpetT had 
Bena damp upon the right of peti- 
[do not mean upon the theory 


At right; upon the general doc- 


pata ofthat right ; but upon the real, 
ri tical utility of it. All the nation 
ids Me 





mbers the petition of the boy 
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Ducoop, which was presented to the 
House of Commons by my Lord 
FOLKESTONE, and to the House of 
Lords by my Lorp Tuanet, which 
latter presented a petition upon the 
same subject to the House of Lords 
from Mr. Hunt. Both these petitions 
Sir Francis Burpetr declared to be 
such as the Houses could not receive ; 
though my Lorp FoLkeston«e hesi- 
tated not one single moment, nor did 
my Lorp THANET; and though beth 
Houses received the petitions without 
one single word of objection from any 
quarter. Nay, the petition of Mr. 
CLEARY was, I heard it publicly de- 
clared, presented against the judg- 
ment of Sir Francis , BurpetT; 
though, to this hour, that petition 
remains to be cited by every body as 
a most triumphant answer to the Re- 
port of the House of Lords. What 
sort of conduct was this, then? Let 
us not flinch from stating these truths 
We had, 
as we thought, and as we boasted, one 


due tothe injured nation. 


in Parliament, who 
He 


having abandoned that cause, it is ab- 


man, at least, 
would dare to defend our cause. 


solutely necessary for us in justifi- 
cation of eurselves, to accuse him of 
that abandonment. If we neglect 
to do this, we tacitly acknowledge 
that we were unworthy of being de- 
fended, which would be most basely 
as well as most senselessly to offer 
ourselves up asa sacrifice to him who 
has abandoned us. 

You will please to bear in mind, 
that it was not a favour that we were 
here asking of Sin Faancis Burvetr 





————eE———— 
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It was a dufy that we expected him fo | 


perform. Not a duty towards an) 


particular individuals ; but a duty to-j cis Burdett, it is o 
wards the whole of the Relormers; | 


for, if he will have it that he has been 
forced to bea Member of Parliament 
as some gentlemen are forced to be 
Bishops; still, it was clearly under- 
stood on both sides, that he was to be 
the unshaken supporter of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. This was the very 
ground upon which he was so forced, 
if force it must be called; and, 
therefore, not to give us his support 
was to betray his trust, especially af- 
ter he had signed a paper inviting Par- 
liamentary Deputies to assemble in 
London, and after he had signed ano- 
ther paper commissioning that same 
Mr. Creary¥ that I have above men- 
tioned, to distribute papers, and, ge- 
nerally, to do every thing that he could 
do, calculated to rouse the pe ple to 
active exertions in the cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

But, | am aware that it will be said 
that with Sir Francis Busperrs, as 
well as with Lorn Grey and Logp 
ERsKINE, a more mature age might 
have produced a.change of opinion. 
It is very true that Sir Francis Bor 
DETT has made very great sacrifices to 
his principles, which age may have 
charged without any fault in him. 
But, then, it was his duty to tell us so, 
and not to lead hundreds of thousancs 
of people on to the very eve of the 
Meeting of Parliament; nay, until the 
very hour of the Parliament’s open- 
ing, and then to abandon them ail to 
the mercy of their inveterate foes ; 


and, still to retain possession of that | 


battery, whence another man with half 
his abilities might haye blown al! those 
foes to atoms. 



















° ’ : ea 

{f I return thus frequently to the h 
| abandonment of the cause bi S§, F = 
oN TAD BA that 

only On account of ] 

' 
ifs necessity (0 OUr OWN Justification / 
Pe | pee that 
{ am quiie convinced, indeed, that, j If 

.? 7 2 dang hie ! a . ./ i 
he had done his duty; if he had me roe 
the Ministers boldty avon the con Gas 

, 7 tras 
cluding part of tho Princes Roegeny, 
. ne ee — tom | 
Speech 5 if be had breaght forward, 
. oO 
jamendment svch as that which wa ' 
ie me mine 
| propesed by my Lord Cocuraye 
md which, whew moved, he nn 
\ * Xa ' ‘ is 1% Was no . 
re again: 
i present fo secoad ; if he had moveda : 
. C480 5 
adj mirninent of . the «le Da wirich } , 
oc, W 
h id it in his ao Uv lute power {o cary “ 
. , “ alae 
if he ha:! amply discussed here, at th ? * 
1A/h7} 
obey eons 2 OF 21g talking 
threshoid, the question of the co Mit] 
we : il i 
duct of the Reformers, which he kne 
e ‘fe ' ine Car 
to be perfectly good 35 tf he hadbh 
Bh iad ‘ must by 
dared the Ministers to the proof ¢ th 
: 0h the 
their allegations; if he had = herer th 
. beilver 
pelled all the falsehoods of the asse 
: el : : ther ans 
tions aud instiua iens of our emmie f 
, ; d nen o 
if he had exposed, in their tue for tk 
20 nc 
and colour, the, conduet of seehm I 
| ry. 
as daerd Milton, Me. Wan. Elio Fin 
- , UDistier 
mad some others; tf he tac at subs said that 
| 4id tha 
quent pertods of the procecdiugs, 0 tient to | 
al nt to 
posed the mea-ures with aeal ood “not ¢ 
Ol Z7 


solution, aud not by now and the y 
i olland 


speech in general te me, but by Re eem 
, cems, 0 
? 


biftons, drawn up with clearness Gi 
t! ded'by' ing hl Fra 
Ss rengthsamopl fied OY baferesting ig 
os f ! We } 
und leading the mind on to practi , 
ay ete have tr 
conclusions; if he bad dove th 


t 
| , ‘thors 
things, which torm only a small pa 
; are to 
Poof what ao able, industrious and 4m, 
reason 
ous man would have done, i SUG, 
assist 


crisis ; I do not say, that he s° they had 


have prevented any of the meas 
| 7 . 7 evr hopeless 
irom eing acdoptek, thoug themsel y 


know iha’ he mivht not have succes . 
tet is, 
2 § 


_ ah fas ite ' 
even so far; but, | am qu sonable 


that, if he had acted thus he Wa . 
» VUE CF 





have stricken so much terror ist? 
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hearts of our enemies, and would have 
cM oxcited so much spirit in the people, 
0 that any measures that had been adopt- 
om od would have fallen far short of those 
DM that were Gnally putin force. 

| IfSir Francis Burdett or any of his 
eG friends, adopting the old desponding 
i rain, which is always the sure symp- 
GE wom of disinclination for exertion; if 
2M he or they should treat this idea of 
‘689 pine as chimerical and should say that 
Neg it was perfectly useless to contend 
0 against the Boroughmongers in this 
UM case; the first answer to this would 
ih be, why do you not, then, give the 
‘YG king up at once? Why do you keep 
rh ighking about this question of Reform? 
‘ONE Jf it be useless for you to carry on 
"GE the contest in Parliament, it certainly 
"HM wast be useless for us to be carrying 
on the contest out of doors, where we 
neither dare write nor speak. Ano- 
ther answer is the good old maxim of 
men of pluck; namely, that men do 
tot know what they can do till they 
try. Lorn Hoxtzanp reminded the 
Ministers of this maxim, when they 
sid that the libel laws were not suffi- 
dient to keep usin check; ‘** you have 
“not tried those laws,” said Lord 
Rolland; but the Ministers had, it 
seems, been men of more hope than 
‘ “Wi ‘Sir Francts Burdett, for they said, 
"Gl We have tried. ‘The Law-Officers 
“have tried, and they find that the au. 
“thors of these cheap publications 
“are too many for them; for which 
“reason we demand new laws to 
“assist us.” So that it appears that 
they had not given the thing up as 





y hopeless, ’till they had actually found 
i themselves beaten. But, a third an- 
a wer is, that I think I can show rea- 
“4 sonable grounds for believing, that, 


if our cause had been fought with all ' 
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the arms thet it naturally furnished to 
Sir Francis, and with all the talent 
which he has at command, the dread- 
ful measures against the people never 
would have been adopted. 

You, my friends, know very well, 
that at the opening of every Session of 
Parliament, the Mover and Seconder 
to the Address in answer to the Speech 
are fixed upon before-hand ; that they 
hold consultations with the Ministers ; 
that they are fully apprised for many 
days before the Sessions opens of all 
that the Speech is to contain; and 
that they have their lessons as. com- 
pletely as any servant has the terms of 
an errand on which hes seat. Their 
speeches are as mach the speeches of 
the Minister as the King’s speech is 
‘the speech of the Minister. These 
facts are notorious to the whole na- 
‘tion. Now, then, observe, that the 
Mover of the Address at tle opening 
of the last Session, Lord Vatietort 
(whom I never heard of before) abused 
the Reformers in good set terms ; but, 
he spoke very doubtingly as to it’s be- 
coming necessary to adopt any mea- 
sures at all pointed against us. The 
Seconder, Mr. Dawson, made use of 
words peculiarly worthy of attention 
in this case. ‘* These Demagogues,” 
he said, ** were like the fanatics of 
%“* old, who went about with the Bible 
6in one hand and the sword in the 
‘‘ other, preaching peace and benevo- 


6 lence, while they meditated war-and 


** bloodshed.” ,In which sentence, if 
the honourable gentleman did not 
justly describe us, he most aptly de- 
scribed our enemies ; for all the Bible 


Society people were flying upon us 





like so many vultures ; and they, it was, 


and not we, who had been seeking 
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war and bloodshed abroad for so many 
years, and who now sought to employ 
the scourge of despotism at home. 
But, ‘ he hoped, however, that the 
** good sense and loyalty of the coun- 
* try would defeat the projects of 
“the demagogues, and THAT NO 
“STRONG MEASURES WOULD 
“ BE REQUISITE TO PUT THEM 
* DOWN.” 


Now, my friends, when 


you consider the capacity in which 


Mr. Dawson was when he uttered 
- these words, I think itis impossible for 
you not to see that, up to this time, the 
Ministers had by no means made up 
their minds to propose any strong mea- 
sures at all, much less such méasures 
as they did at last propose. Indeed, if 
you look at their own speeches dur- 
ing the debate upon the Prince’s 
Speech, you will find nothing that 
does not tend to confirm,this opinion. 
There is no question but all their 
Green Bag story was ready, and that 
they most anxiously wished to shut up 
the people’s mouths, stop their pens, 
and to have every man’s person placed 
at their mercy ; there is no doubt that 
this was their wish, and I think there 
is as little doubt of their not daring to 
propose it ’till they had felt the pulse 
of those who had the power to give a 
check to the accomplishment of that 
wish. But, when they heard not one 
single voice in defence of the people. 
When they learnt, as they very speedily 
would, the curious history of the fox- 
hunting trip to Leicestershire, of the 
coming down to the Parliament House 
Door in a post-chaise from that 
county, while, there was nobody to 


receive hundreds of petitions jp St 
James’s Place except Sir Francig, 
porter; whem they learnt all this oy. 


they heard 
speaker after speaker amongst the 


rious history ; when 
‘* gentlemen opposite” falling on upon 
the Reformers with every species of 
calumny ; when they saw lawyer 
} Brougham amongst this group of digni- 
fied revilers ; when they heard not one 
man to open his lips in defence of the 
Reformers except my Lord Coch. 
rane; and when they saw Sir Francis 
not present to second an amendment 
| which contained the only thing that 
was said in our defence ; when they 
learnt and when they saw all this, 
then they drew their lance and came 
on us full speed. There were no 
longer doubts and hesitations. They 
knew before of the son's being in the 
standing army in'time of peace ; they 
knew of all that had passed at Brigh- 
ton; they saw, in short, that they had 
got the muzzle upon the guardian of 
the flock, and that they might fall on 
and devour it at pleasure. 

My worthy friends, let us no lone 
ger be the dupes of men of un- 
governable ambition, at the same 
time that their their 


jealousies totally disable them from 


envies and 


rendering any service to the country. 
In the history of the momentous 
events, concerning which I am ad- 
dressing you, there is no circumstance 
of a tenth part of the importance 4s 
this abandonment of the people by 
Sir Francis Burdett. No army ever 


owed its ruin to the defection of @ 
General more decidedly than we o¥* 
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our temporary defeat to this abandon- 
gent. Now, indeed, at the West- 
pinster Dinner, Sir Francis talks the 
matter well enough in some respects ; 
but, when he talks of the people’ s 
resisting, he seems to have forgotten 
how little disposition he showed to 





resist, when he might, as | have shown 
above, have done it with so much ef- 
fect and with perfect safety. He sat 
lent while he saw the-chains forging 
for us; he said very little while they 
vere putting round our hands and our 
feet; but now when he sees us safely 
manacled, now he hears our fetters 
rattic, and feels himself in a state of 
safety (mark that!) he most coura- 
geously calls upon us to zmitate our 
forefathers, and use the right of re- 
sistance! Sir Francis, my worthy 
friends, was the perpetual Chairman 
of the famous Hampden Club, con- 
isting, it was said, of a hundred 
gentlemen, who have amongst them, 
landed estates amounting to three 
huidred thousand pounds a year of 
rent. Before Sir Francis calls: upon 
the people again to imitate their fore- 
fathers in exercising the right of re- 
sistence, let us hope that he will show 
us the way by imitating the conduct 
of Hampden; and, when-he again 
talks of resistance before he has put 
in this claim to our confidence, let us 
ask him seriously, whether he would 
advise the people to oppose their 
naked breasts to those bayonets, 
which it may become the military 
duty of his son to order to be 
plunged into those breasts ? 

Oh, no, my friends! This big 


and unmeaning talk comes too late. 
When Sir Francis, at the last West- 
minster Dinner, boasted of being sur- 
rounded “by so many respectable 
** gentlemen,” as he was pleased to 


call them, and grounded his confi- 
dence of final success upon their sup- 


port, he did not recollect, perhaps, 


| that there wa snot one single family, 


_to which those respectable gentlemen 
'belonged, who had not used their 


' utmost exertions, including all man- 














ner of acts of foulness aud of base- 
ness,‘to prevent the Electors of West- 
minster from having any more real 
voice in choosing their Representa- 
tives than the people of Salisbury or 
of Winchester have. It is very well 
known to Sir Francis Burdett, that, 
until the grand stir which was made 
in Westminster by the gallant, though 
unfortunate Mr. Pau, and myself, 
aided by some excellent men in the 
middle and lower walks of life, the 
people of Westminster were no more 
represented in Parliament than the 


‘people of Manchester now are. ‘The 


great families of the two factiens had 
come to a compromise many years 
before. One party put in one of the 
Members, and the other party put in 
the other. At the death of Mr. 
Fox the Whigs put in Lord Percy. 
SHERIDAN wished to be put in, but 
the Duke or NORTHUMBERLAND Care 
ried too heavy mettle. He spoke in 
Parliament with seven mouths, and 
poor SHERIDAN had no mouth at all, 
unless some one was pleased to give 
him one. The Duke’s triumph, how- 
ever, was but short. The Parliament 
was dissolved, and, at the general 
election the Whigs intended to put in 
Suenipan for their man, and the 











‘Pittites Str Samuet I]oov. Mr. Paui. 
became a candidate on the popular 
ground; and though he was not re- 
turne! Member Westminster ; 
though Sheridan and Sir Samuel Hood 


for 


were returned, they went into Par- 
liament so battered, so bruised, that, 
when the next general election took 
place at the end of a very few 
months, their old sores still smarted 
too acuiely to suifer them to venture 
before the people again; and the 
great families on both sides, dreading 
a repetition of the strokes which they 
had received across the backs of their 
tools, thought it prudent to keep 
quiet, and to leave the people to them- 
selves. It was at this time that the 
fatal dispute arose between Mr. Paul 
and Sir Francis; and though the 
former was guilty of very hasty con- 
duct, and was by no means justified in 
putting Sir Francis’s life in peril, I 
have always been one of those who 
thought him not fairly treated. The 
truth is, that it was not true that Sir 
Francis disliked to make common 
cause with Mr. Paul on account of the 
expence. How could it beso, when 
he had been so unsparing of money 
in his Middlesex elections! Nor, 
could he dislike the public conduct or 
the principles of Mr. Paul; for uot 
only had he always expressed his ap- 
probation of both, but, at Mr. Paul's 
former contest against Sheridan, Sir 
Francis had mest generously sub- 
scribed and punctually paid, @ thou- 
sand pounds towards Mr. Paul’s ex- 
pences. No, but Mr. Paul was be- 
come exceedingly pepular, and Sir 
Francis did not wish success to a rival 
in popularity. No matter for Mr. 
Paul’s inferior talenis;,and, surely, 
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Sir Francis as those of Sournpy », 
Girrorp are inferior to those o 
Porr, of whom Gifferd, particularly 
is the imitator, even to plunderizy 
Mr. Paus 


talent, nor in point of weight of 


vas nothing m_ point of 


character, compared with Sir Frangj 
Burdett; but, siill, he had the on. 











they were as much inferior to those of 


| ward appearance of great popularity, 


and it was easy to. perceive, that hj; 
zeal, personal conrage (of which no 
man that I ever saw possessed more), 
his industry, and his perseverance 
would yot have suffered that pop». 
larity to diminish. This was the 
cause, and the only cause, in my 
opinion, of the breach between thez, 
Similar, too, I am fully convinced, 
was the cause of the recent exiraor- 


dinary conduct of Sir Francis, with | 


regard to the Spa Fields Meeting;, 
with regard to the amendment pro- 
posed by my Lord Cochrane; with 
regard to the petition of the Boy 
Ducoop; and finally, with regard to 
the whole subject of» Parliamentary 
Reform, of which he perceived that 
he had lived to see himself not the 
only great champion. To suppose 
that he could suffer his son to go into 
the army for tnlerest sake ; to sup- 
pose that he hac suffered himself to 
be quicted by offers of titles ; to sup- 
pose that he has been influenced by 
Cout7s’s million of money; to sup- 
pose that he has changed his opinion 
as to the question of Reform ; to sup- 
pose any of these, is to do injustice 
his mind even more than to his heart 
As far as he may have yielded to any 
of them, they have been. effect, and 
not cause. The great cause has beed; 


the proofs which he daily witnessed, 


that, if the question of Reform w* 
carried, he himself would soon be 
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surpassed on that line where it was his 
ambition always to be at the head, 
and vot only at the head, but so far 
zehead as to have no other near him ; 
like those hounds, with the disposition 
of which he is well acquainted, and 
ghich, though the finest of the whole 
peck, will never hunt with the pack : 
And if they cannot keep a-head, will 
rather hang behind upon -a stale 
scent than join in the general cry. 
This is just what he is doing at pre- 
sent; but, again I tell him that he 
may be assured, that none of these 
Tavern not all the big 
words which he can now muster up, 


speeches ; 


will weigh as one feather against his 
failure of duty at the opening of the 
last session of Parliament. 

it is not ’till since Sir Francis Bur- 
dett saw so many able men rising up 
in the cause of Reform, that he has 
taken to that everlasting harping about 
the importance of property. It used 
to be the importance ofthe people ; 
the importance of the people’s rights ; 
the importance of men’s rights, as 
This was the language of ne 
very great many months ago. But, 


men. 


how, it is all property. 
try gentlemen; it is the gentlemen of 
property. These are the persons that 
are now to be looked to, it seems, as 
the sole,-or, at least, as the great prop 
ofthe cause of Reform. These no- 
tions appear, upon looking back into 
the Speeches of Sir Francis Burdett, to 
be wholly new in his mind, and I am 
very sure that, both in theory and in 
expected effect, they are altogether er- 
roneous. Property does not consist 
solely in house and land, nor in goods 
and chattels; nor in certificates of 
Stock, like that of Courts; nor in 
Specie and bank-notes. Every man 


It is the coun-. 
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has property in the works of his hands, 
orin those of his mind. Would you 
call a fellow a man of property be- 
cause he has a hut and a bit of ground 
worth forty shillings a year, and set 
down as a man of no property a phy- 
sician or a lawyer, who, theugh ia 
constant practice, had neither house 
nor Jand and not a second shilling in 
his pocket? No; language is not'to 
he thus abused for the sake of pufting 
the ignorant possessors of his landed 
estates above men of sense and talent, 
and making the former, in spi'e of na- 
ture as well as of justice, the Lords 
Civil S- 
ciety is built upoa this basis, that the 


and masters of mankind 


whole mass is to derive benefit frown 
the wisdom which it contains; and 
for it to derive benefit from the wis- 
dom, men must be left freely to chooae 
the most wise of the society to manage 
its affairs. But, according to Sjr 
Francis’s present notions, the, wisdowm 
must be in the acres of land, and than 
comes the monstrous absurdity of act- 
ing upon the principle that forty shil- 
lings worth of land ought to have us 
much voice as forty thousand shillings 
worth of land. 

But, these absurdities are not the 
natural production of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett’s enlightened mind. They are 
the. preduction of that unaccountable 
and that fatal jealousy, which induces 
him to do any thing rather than la- 
bour amidst equals in point of popula- 
rity. Geutle, kind and benevolent to 
all his inferiors, in point of fortune. 
No base aristocratical pride, that in- 
dulges itself in looking down with dis- 
dain upon the peor or the lowly born; 
no envious feelings with regard to those 
who surpass him in extent er in value 
of estates. No; this, all this is too low 
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for Sir Francis Burdett, but, in the | England and Scotland and Wales that ship | 
‘race for popularity, he will admit of | raised and supported him. There sin 
no equal; and, as it is impossible that | were found upon the subscription list a 
he alone can accomplish the great | the names of some few gentlemen of right 
work of the nation’s deliverance, the | landed estates. Very few indeed, ang liable 
consequence of this fata! propensity of | those few marked out by the Borough. forth 
his mind is, that he has, at last, been a | monger tribe as Jacobins and Level. sessi 
quick-sand to that cause, of which he | lers. Let Sir Francis Burdett, there. cand 
seemed destined by nature as well} fore, look over this list once more, dett, 
as by the habits of his life to be at} and, I think, or, at least, I hope, that passe 
once, the corner-stone and the orna- | he will not in future insult us by ap. vassé 
ment. | pearing to confine the quality of re. ay 
When Sir Francis Burdett talks spectability to those who denominate coul 
again about the property of the coun- | themselves the ** gentlemen of the any 
try doing such famous things, I beg | country.” defe 
hien to look over the list of those per- Besides, if property is ta be made to the | 
sons who subscribed the money to de- | consist in landed or in pecuniary pos- i 
fray the expences of his Westminster | sessions, let me ask Sir Francis Bur. + 
elections. Will he find there a pareel | dett, upon what ground it is, that in th 
of proprietors of esiates? Will he | journeymen and labourers are not to | 
find there a set of seedling Borough- | only invited, but compelled to take up “. 
myongers, such as those of whose com- | arms and venture their lives, in defence ~e 
pany he boasted at the last Westmin- | of the country? If they are to be re- Tass 
ster Dinner? » Will he find there what | garded as having no property, with hou: 
ha calls the “ property of the coun- | what justice are they thus forced to finit 
ty? No; he will find there none | leave their homes, their wives, chil- 
of the Bond Street Bucks; he will find | dren and aged parents, and to waste to | 
there no fox-hunters who have sons in| the prime of their lives, while they that 
the standing army in time of peace; | are submitting to all the hardships, all mor 
he will find there no fund-holders and | the restraints and all the severities of him 
no army-tailors, who keep packs of | a military life and of military disci- x 
fox-hounds to treat the poor andj|pline? I should be gladif he would *- 
proud ancient gentry to a chace now | distinctly answer these questions ; and tere 
and then. He will find there for the | tell us plainly at once, that the trades- Det 
far greater part, tradesmen, who work | men, the farmers, the journeymen = 
for their bread; honest, industrious | and the labourers are destined, in con- ‘ a 
and public-spirited tradesmen, whose | sequence of his Divine right, to spill a 
property consists in their capacity to | their blood in defence of his estates. Key, 
jabour, and who are men, not only of | Oh, no! He will not declare the add 
more high and honourable minds, but} affirmative of this proposition; and, 
of minds, too, far more enlightened | yet, it is a necessary deduction from “si 
than the insolent Boroughmonger | all the doctrines which he has lately en 
broods, of whom he appears lately to} broached with regard to the pre- he 
have become so enamoured. ‘This! eminence of property, meaning, aS he tor 
has clearly defined it, the proprietor- bia 
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ship of landed estates. What! is not | 
that man a slave to all intents and | 
purposes, who, deprived of all politi- 
cal rights, deprived especially of the 
right of voting at elections, is still 
liable at any moment to be called 
forth to fight in defence of the pos- 
sessions of others? ‘To call such a 
man a free man is mockery. What 
vas it, I would ask Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, which constituted the mark of 
sussalage? Why, it was that the 
yassal was considered as having no 
property in his labour or in his capa- 
city to labour, and, that his Lord 
could command him to come forth at 
any moment he chose to fight in the 
defence of that Lord’s possessions. If 
the people of England, who have no 
real property, that is to say, no pro- 
perty in house or land; if they are to 
be considered as having no property 
in their labour and in their capacity 
to labour; and if, notwithstanding 
this, they are to be liable to be called 
forth to fight in defence of the coun- 
try, they are not only in a state of 
rassalage to the proprietors of the | 
houses and the land, but they are in- 

finitely worse off than vassals, seeing 

that they have enormous taxes to pay, | 
and that the vassals had no taxes at all | 
to pay. What! will you tell a man | 
that he has no property, at the very | 
moment that you are calling upon | 
hm and compelling him to pay many 
poundsa year in taxes towards the 
support of peace and war establish. 
ments, and towards paying the in- | 
terest of what is called the National 
Debt? ‘© You have no property, 
“you vagabond, but part of the Na. | 
“tional Debt is due from you, and 
“you shall pay one half of your ears- 
“ings in taxes, or else you shall go to 
Will Sie Francis Burdert 
address this naked language to the 
people? As he certainly will not, 
letus hope that he will cease to put 
forth these new notions about the pre- 
eminence of landed property, and that 
he will return, and right speedily too, 
to those notions, which brought from 
him. the public declaration that, to in- 
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duce the people to fight cordially for 
their country, #f was necessary to give 
them something to fizht for! As 
things then stead, he sand they had 
nothing worth fizhting tor, and yet he 
now talks about the righ s 6f nothing 
but property in house avd lacd; and 
distinctly proposes Avs Ketorm of 
Parliament, contrary to ‘he prayers of 
the people, and by which Reform he 
would exclude from ali right of voting 
more than one half of the meu who 
pay taxes, and wine-tenths of those 
who are liable to be called upon to 
defend the country. 

But, I must break off here, and 
leave for another letter all the tricks 
resorted to by the Mimsters and their 
hirelings to impose upon the country, 
and to make timid meu beiieve, that 
there was a plan on foot by the Re- 
formers and others to subvert the 
kingly government, and to produce 
the destruction or confiscation of all 
property. ‘lhe heart-cheering news 
of the acquittal of Doctor Watson 
and of Messrs. THistteweov, Pres- 
ton and Hooper has just been re- 
ceived by me. Nothing that Lever . 
heard in my life gave me half so much 
pleasure. My next Register will be 
upon this subject ; but L cannot help 
observing here, that [ have read the 
evidence of Mr. Hun and Mr. Bry- 
ant, and that I, as well as my son 
William have more than twice heard 
Mr. Hunt state very nearly werd for 
word all that is stated inti: cvidence 
relative to the conduct of Castries and 
the other parties at Bouverie Street, 
and also relative to the very important 
circymstance of Mr. Hunt’s being met 
by the mob in Cheapside, and being 
called upon by Castres, by this 
same Casties, to go and join the 
mob in taking the Tower / Now, then, 
who were the plotters? Who are 
the men, who ought te suffer that death 
which WALTER and Stewaat doomed 
Mr. Hunt to suffer? The conduct of 
those two men upon that occasion, 
ought never to be forgotten for ome 
moment. These were the men whe 
halloed the ministers on to deeds of 











death. My Letter to Mr. Hunt, pub- 
lished in the month of December, and 
in which [ cautioned him against fals, 
witnesses, and particularly against the 
machinations Originating with thes- 
two men, now verified in all its 
parts. ‘These two men were the prime 
agents of the whule of the **** * *, 
but of this [ shall say more hereafter 
In the ineanwhile, that you, my good 
and faithful friends, may see that 
have net been unmindful of my daty 
towards thest, my falsely accused fel- 
jow cocnirymen, Esubjuin here as the 
«lose of this letter, a notice which I 
published in the American papers on 
the 24tli of July. 

“*} see, that it is stated in the 
** London papers, that Young Watson 
«* jg in the United States of America. 
<A jittle while back, 1 héard that 
** he was in this country, but that he 
went under a dorrowed name. Upon 
asking the reason why he did not 
go by his own name, the answer 
was, that he was afraid of being 
claimed by the English government 
m virtue of a treaty between the 
two countries. ‘This is a mistake. | 
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There was a treaty, made in 1794, 
whieh enabled the two governments 
reciprocally to claim the surrender 
of murderers and forgers. This 
treaty is no longer in existénce; 
and, if it were, it could, in no 
sense, apply to Mr. Watson. This 
Stipulation, though, upon the face 
of it, very fair and just, was one 
of a very dangerous tendency; for 
though the artiele tgok care that 
no man should be swrrendered, ex- 
cept upon proof, produced in a 
court ef justice, im the country 
where he was found, that he had 
been guiity of the crime alleged, 
and that too in the construction of 
the lo“ws of that country ; yet. there 
wes the want of fair triab of this 
** preiof, because. while a vindictive 
‘« ge,vernment might easily find evi- 
“dence to send over in support o} 
** the charge, the accused party would 
“<< have no means of bringing evidence 
“6 inchis defence, being ot such a dis- 
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tance from all his friends, and al 
who might be able to prove his jp, 
focerice. He would, indeed, Hay, 
atria! for murder or forgery after he 
got home; and, if innocent, would, 
we will gay, be atquitted of thy 
crimé; but, he might immediately 
be detained and tried for sedition oy 
treason. A surrender of fugitives 
never until now, made part of the 
compacts even between the sove. 
reigns of Europe; ahd, I am qui 
sure, that no particle of such 4 
horrid system will ever again be 
given into by America. However, 
this treaty has long since been at 
an end; and, as far as related to 


‘* forgers, it was, EF belteve, never 
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acted upon. It would have been 
shocking indeed if it had; for, it 
would have been; om the part 
this country, surrendering up 
man to suffer death for a crime, 
which, in no case, 18 puitisiel 
with death in this country. But, 
even if the treaty were still in 


‘being, Mr. Watson's case, sup- 
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- for six or seven weeks, and after 


‘wholly away. 


posing him to have seriously wound. 
ed PuatTr, 
lieved,) never could have couie 
within the meaning of that treaty, 
which speaks of persons, charged 
with murder or forgery. Now, it 
is very well known, that PLattis 
alive; «and, it is also well know, 
that to make out a charge of mur- 
der there must be a death upon the 
spot or ensuing directly from the 
act. I never believed, nor do! 
believe it now, that PLatTT was evel 
seriously hurt. I said this in prit 
in England. I challenged the Cov- 
RIER to bring forth the surgeon’ 
certificate. There was an account 
of a ball not extracted. Timid 


‘people were kept in alarm. for ® 


long time with the most shocking 
description of the suflerings ef po 
Piarr; but, after we had been 
iold of the discharges of the wound 


oe al 
the Acts were passed, the thing @é@ 
Mr. Piatt became 


well nobody knew very well hows 
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and, in all the trials of the rioters, 
not one word of evidence came out 
ys to this most mortal wound, the 
existence of which was never certi- 
ged by any surgeon from the be- 
ginning to the end, an omission that 
was never known to take plate be- 
fore on any similar occasion. ‘The 
publie were favoured with not one 
werd upen the subject, first or last, 
under the hand of Mr. Platt himself, 
or of any of his numerous relations, 





bihough his father-in-law was living 


within a few yards of the spot, 


where the act was said to have been , 
committed, and though he is a man, 


[was informed, upon whose word 
the public -would have placed a 
mm reliance. 
“Mr. Platt, they told us, escaped 
over & high wall after he had re- 
ceived the ‘mortal wound.” We 
were told by the hirelings them- 
selves, that Mr. Watson, as scon as 
be had shot eff the pistol, and upon 
hearing Platt say that he‘was shot, 
rexclaimed, ‘I am an wnfortunate 
‘young man: Jet me dress your 
‘wound: and yet, this yeung man 
was called a murderer, an assassin, 
‘i bloody monster, another Robes- 
pierre; and thus were the peopic of 
‘tie whole country endeavoured to 
‘te thrown into a state of alarm. 
The hirelings stated, too, that the 
‘business of Mr. Watson and his as- 
‘sociates was to obéain aris to go 
and attack the fower, and that Platt 


‘lim into custody, yet, this latter, 
when he had shot off his pistol, or 
When the pistol had gone off, ex- 
Claimed: © I am an unfortunate 
young man; I ama surgeon ; \et 
ne examine your zound,’ and in 
the face of this, their own account, 
they cal this young mau a mur- 
rer and an dssassin, though the 
‘Man he is said to have shot is still 
dive, and though the act was com. 
mitted (if committed at al!) not only 
a open cay, and before hundreds 
‘of Witnesses, but in order to resist 
% attempt to take him prisoner. 
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‘© But these words were merely made 
‘© use of as the words Jacovin and dis- 
‘+ affected and blasphemous and sedi- 
‘‘ gious are: they are words intended 
** to deceive the ignorant and alarm 
* the timid. 

“] think it likely that Mr. Platt 
‘¢ received something of a hurt* and, 
‘perhaps, his fears augmented his 
‘‘ danger; but, I do not believe, that 
‘‘he received any serious wound ; 
“and, as to a bullet, the surgeon, I 
“ believe, might have looked for a 
“ bullet in his body with as little 
‘¢ chance of success as the noble Duke 
“of Montrose and his coadjutor, 
‘© Lord James Murray, \ooked for a 
‘‘ bullet in the prince’s bullet-proof 
“¢ coach. 

“ However, Mr. Watson is able to 
“ clear this matter up, and I hope he- 
‘¢ will come forward in his own pro- 
‘ per name and doit. His father is, I 
‘Ssee, by this time, tried for high 
“treason! the son has now a duty 
‘“‘to perform,. the most imperative 
¢ that can exist : that of rescuing from 
‘“¢ dishonour the name of his father; 
“and of a father, too, who, from 
“every account from every quarter, 
“has borne, throvghont life, the cha- 
‘‘ racter of a most virtuons, Kind, and 
‘humane man. Indeed, it was his hu- 
“ manity, which, in all iikelihaod, 
‘Chas preduced his late misfortunes ; 
‘¢ for, his time was, in great part, 
‘devoted to the assistance, which, 


™~ 


: “as a surgeon, he gave to the poor 
Unt seized hold ef Watson to take | 


‘Cand friendless. Perheps, before this 


_™ time, he may have added one to the 





| s® Sydney, 





** tong list of those who, during the 
‘¢ present reign, have been seatenced 
‘to Le hanged, but not till dead, and 
to have their live bowels ripped out, 
‘io have their four quarters sepa- 
“ raied, and to have them placed at 
‘¢ his Majesty’s disposal. But, such 
6¢ was ihe sentence on Russell and on 
except that they had the 
‘* favour te have their heads chopped 
‘off: and yet, their descendints are 
** Dukes and Lords. We are not. 
*€ therefore, upon the bare ground. of 
“¢ this sentence, if it should take place, 











death. My Letter to Mr. Hunt, pub- 
lished in the month of December, and 
in which [ cautioned him against fals. 
witnesses, and particularly against the 
machinations Originating with thes- 
t®o men, is now verified in all its 
parts. ‘These two men were the prine 
agents of the whule of the * *** * *. 
but of this | shall say more hereafter 
In the meanwhile, that you, my good 
and faithful friends, may see that | 
have not been uumindful of my daty 
towards these, my falsely accused fel- 
jow cocnirymen, |subjoin here as the 
«lose of this: letter, a notice which I 
published in the American papers on 
the Z4tli of July. 

©} see, that it is stated in the 
‘* London papers, that Young Watson 
“* jig in the United States of America. 
<A hitle while back, | heard that 
** he was in this country, but that he 
‘* went under a borrowed name. Upon 
‘‘ asking the reason why he did not 
‘go by his own name, the answer 
‘© was, that he was afraid of being 
*‘ claimed dy the English government 
‘an virtue of a treaty between the 
“‘twe countries. ‘This is a mistake. 
«* ‘There was a treaty, made in 1794, 
** whieh enabled the two governments 
“reciprocally to claim the surrender 
“et murderers and forgers. This 
‘‘ treaty is no longer in existence; 
“and, if it were, it could, in no 
** sense, apply to Mr. Watson. This 
“stipulation, though, upon the face 
“of it, very fair and just, was one 
“of a very dangerous tendency; for 
‘though the article tgok care that 
** mo man should be syrrendered, ex- 
““eept upon proof, produced in a 
court ef justice, im the country 
where he was found, that he had 
“been gutity of the crime alleged, 
“and that too in the construction of 
‘* the lo‘ws of that country ; yet. there 
“* wea the want of fair triab of this 
‘* pre.of, because. while a vindictive 
‘ ge,vernment might easily find evi- 
“dence to send over in support 0: 
‘* the charge. the accused party would 


~ 


«e 


é 


“<« have no means of bringing evidence | * 
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6 in-his defence, being ot such a dis- | “ 
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“tance from all his friends, and 4) 
‘* who might be able to prove his jp, 
‘‘ hocence. He would, indeed, Hayy 
‘a trial for murder or forgery alter he 
‘< got home; and, if innocent, would, 
“we will gay, be aéquitted of thy 
‘‘erimé; but, he might immediately 
*< be detained and tried for sedition o 
‘treason. A surrender of fugitiyes 
‘© never until now, made part of the 
‘‘ compacts even between the sovye. 
* reignsof Europe; ahd, I am guite 
‘sure, that no particle of such q 
‘‘ horrid system will ever again he 
*< given into by America. However, 
‘this treaty has long since been a 
‘an end; and, as far as related t 
‘‘ forgers, it was, I belteve, never 
‘acted upon. It would have been 
‘‘ shocking indeed if it had; for, it 
‘would have been; om the part a 
‘this country, surrendering up i 
‘‘man to suffer death for a crume, 
‘‘which, in no case, 18 puitsied 
‘‘ with death in this country. But, 
‘‘even if the treaty were still in 
‘“beme, Mr. Watson's case, sup- 
‘¢ posing him to have seriously wound. 
“ed Pratt, (which I never be- 
‘‘ Hieved,) never could have coue 
* within the meaning of that treaty, 
“which speaks of persons, chargel 
“with murder or forgery. Now, it 
‘is very well known, that PLatrTis 
‘alive; and, it is also well knows, 
‘that to make out a charge of mur- 
‘der there must be a death upon thr 
“spot or ensuing directly from the 
‘oct. | never believed, 30r do | 
‘© believe it now, that PLarr was evel 
‘ seriously hurt. I said this in pri! 
‘in England. I challenged the Cot: 
‘rrER to bring forth the surgeon’ 
‘+ certificate. There was an accoum 
“of a ball extracted. Timid 
‘“ people were kept in alarm for @ 
‘lone time with the most shocking 
‘* description of the suflerings al post 
“Pharr; but, after we had bee 
told of the discharges of the wound 
+ fur six or seven yveeks, and alter 


nor 


. 
_- 


| sn lal 
‘© the Acts were passed, the thing @e&- 


wholly away. Mr. PLATT became 
well nobody knew very well how: 
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and, in all the trials of the rioters, 
not one word of evidence came out 


‘gto this most mortal weund, the 


existence of which was never certi- 
sed by any surgeon from the be- 
ginning to the end, an omission that 
was never known to take pla¢e be- 
fore on any similar occasion. The 


 pablie were favoured with not one 


werd upen the subject, first or last, 
under the hand of Wr. Platt himself, 
or of any of his numerous relations, 
though his father-in-law was living 
within a few yards of the spot, 


where the act was said to have been 


committed, and though he is a man, 
| was informed, upon whose word 
the public would have placed a 
firm reliance. 

“Mr. Platt, they told us, escaped 
over a high wall after he had re- 
ceived the “*mortal wound.” We 


‘were told by the hirelings them- 


selves, that Mr. Hiatson, as scon as 
be had shot eff the pistol, and upon 
hearing Platt say that he‘was shot, 
exclaimed, ‘I am an unfortunate 
‘young man: let me dress your 


‘wound :’ and yet, this young man 


was Called a murderer, an assassin, 
i bloody monster, another Robes- 


pierre; and thus were the peopic of | 


the whole country endeavoured to 


ihe hirelings stated, too, that the | 
business of Mr. Watson and bis ase | 
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1 
ve thrown into a state of alarm. 


' 
} 
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‘ociates was to obéain aris to go | 


and attack the tower, and that Piatt 


f F: r 
ust seized hold ef Watsen to take | 


lim into custody, yet, this latter, 
when he had shot off his pistol, or 
When the pistol had gone off, ex- 
Claimed : 
Young man; I ama surgeon; le! 
ne examine your ound,’ and in 
fhe face of this, their own account, 
they call this young manu a mur- 
rer and an assassin, though the 
Man he is said to have shot is still 
alive, and though the act was com- 
mitted (if committed ai al!) not only 
open cay, and before hundreds 
of witnesses, but in order to resist 
an attempt to take him prisoner. 
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‘ But these words were merely made 
‘© yse of as the words Jacobin and dis- 
‘+ affected and blasphemous and sedi- 
‘‘ gious are: they are words intended 
‘to deceive the ignorant and alarm 


| 6 the timid. 


“ } think it likely that Mr. Platt 
‘‘ received something of a hurt: and, 
‘‘ perhaps, his fears augmented his 
‘* danger; but, I do not believe, that 
‘‘he received any serious wound ; 
‘and, as to a bullet, the surgeon, I 
“believe, might have looked for a 
“ bullet in his body with as little 
‘“* chance of sucvess as the noble Duke 
“of Montrose and his coadjutor, 
‘© Lord James Murray, \ooked for a 
‘‘ bullet in the prince’s bullet-proof 
*¢ coach. 

“ Liowever, Mr. Watson is able to 
“ clear this matter wp, and I hope he 
‘¢ will come forward in his own pro- 
‘¢ per name and doit. Ifis father is, I 
‘¢see, by this time, tried for high 
“treason! the son has now a duty 
“to perform, the most imperative 
“¢ that can exist : that of rescuing from 
‘‘ dishonour the name of his father; 
‘and of a father, too, who, from 
‘“Cevery account from every quarter, 
“has borne, throvghont life, the cha- 
‘‘ racter of a most virtuons, kind, and 
“humane man. Indeed, it was his hu- 
“ manity, which, in all, iikelihaod, 
‘Chas preduced his late misfortunes ; 
‘* for, his time was, in great part, 
‘‘devoted to the assistance, which, 
‘‘as a surgeon, he gave to the poor 
“and friendiess. Perheps, before this 


“ time, he may have added one to the 


“ Jong list of those who, during the 
‘¢ present reign, have been sentenced 


‘To am an unfortunate | 
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ve hanged, but not till dead, and 
‘* to have their live bowels ripped out, 
‘to have their four quarters sepa- 
S rated, and to have them placed at 
‘Shis Majesty’s disposal. But, such 
6+ was ihe sentence on Russell and on 
** Sydney, except that they had the 
‘* favour to have their heads chopped 

mrad 5 et, their descendsuats are 
* Dukes and Lards.. We are not. 
*€ there/cie, upon the bare ground. of 
“¢ this sentence, if it should take place, 
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** to conclude, that it is improper for | 


“6 any one to explain satisfactorily, if 


“ he be able, the conduct of Dr. War- | 


“son; and, it.is so far from being 
“improper in his son, that it is his 
“ bounden duty to the memory of his 
“ father. Besides, the son himself, per- 
“‘ haps, is tried by this time, for the 
‘¢ same offence ; and, if found guilty, 
“ he will be condemned, and will be 
“ outlawed. It behoves him, therefore, 
“on his own account, to come for- 
** ward, and to make his defence be- 
“* fore the world, and particularly in 
“*the face of that nation, amongst 
** whom he has sought refuge. 

‘¢ For my own part, being satisfied 
“that Mr. Warson, if he really did 
“ wound Platt at all, never premedi- 
** tated any such act; having seen, in 
** the confessions of the very hirelings 
** themselves, that he could not have 
** thought of committing a murder, or 
** of doing harm to any individual ; 
‘“‘ having seen, that every one who 
‘¢ knew him spoke of him as being a 
‘very humane though enthusiastic 
** young man; being theroughly con- 
“vinced that he had no treasona- 
“ble designs in view; and know- 
‘“‘ing that he has been, by the ex- 
“ ecrable London press, most foully 
‘© calumniated, I shall be perfectly 
*¢ ready, if he be in this coantry, to af- 
** ford him any-assistance in my pow- 
‘Ser, in the circulation of any state- 
** ment that he may think proper to 
‘* make upon this subject, so interest- 
‘Sing to the nation to which he be- 
** longs, and to that which has given 


So ee 
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‘*-him protection; so deeply affeetiy 


‘* the character of his father and hin, CO 

‘** self, and so important in every | 

** point of view. — 

‘+ To this end, [ shall be glad to gee fi 95] 

‘him at my house as soon as he cag (MM —ssme 

‘make it convenient. Faithful t, 

** the settled laws of my country, J wil; 

‘* never abet or countenance any cop, 

*¢ spiration, direct or indirect, againg 

“the King and his family, or thej; THE I 

‘¢ weli-known and lawful authority. i 

‘* but a man may § faithful and try 

** allegiance bear tu our Sovereign Ending 

‘“¢¢ Lord the King,’ and yet may beMMide-Po 

“very impatient under certain act th 

‘of his Ministers; and may enter. 

‘Stain a mortal hatred of traffic. 

‘* ing in seats in Parliament. In other ly, Jo 

‘‘ words, a man may be indiscreetly “A ‘i 
Ny A 


‘Seager to obtain a reform of the Par. 
‘*liament, without being a traitor. 
** And as to enthusiasm, so far from 
‘¢ its being a disrecommendation with 
** me, it is, on the contrary, the very 
‘¢ quality which, of all others, is nov 
‘most wanted in our country, 
‘¢ Mr. Watson is here, he is safe; and 
‘+ if he should see himself held forth: 
*¢ a traitor in the London news-papers, 
‘‘ he may easily console himself with 
‘“‘ the reflection, that, in this respect, 
“he only shares with General Wash- 
‘ington, John Adams, Thomas Jef- 
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“ ferson, Dr. Franklin, and hundreds ctor | 
‘Sof others, now living, or lately Acqua 
in living, in these States.” soners 
I remain, your sincere friend Plots. 
And obedient servant, . 
| Wx. Consert, 9% 
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